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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Witi1am Howirt, 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO Mai#Faérons. 


No. I. 


THe MELDRUM Famity. 


James Metbrum was at this period a mai of & ecu- 


liarly solemn and silent chataéter, Oi Stindays his suit 
of drab, his coat cut short, atid with metal buttons; his 
drab trousers, and low-eféWhed broad-brimimed hat, all 
of which had seen some years wear, gave him an in- 
invariable outward stamp, He was aboiit the middle 
size, thin, but with strong bony structire. His eownte- 
nance, somewhat long, was of a deep tiddy hie, and 
his dark eyés sét beneath shaggy dark eye-brows, gave 
an expression of 4 eertain melancholy enthusiasm to the 
whole face, Which indeed was truly indieative of his 
temperament. He was a mafi of keen, sensitive feelings, 
which in their time had been deeply tried, and the 
slander and persecution which he had experiéheed from 
various sidés, had tended to throw hifi more atid more 
exclusively into the bosém of his religious seéiety, ad 
especially so of the section belonging to his own iinmedi= 
ate neighbourhood. He seemed to brood over things 
which never found expression; and yet there was 4 fire 
of feeling within him which could soon flatie up and 
show strong signs of its power, thotigh it rately blazed 
out to the day. It was only in moifierts of religious 
excitement that this Game forth, end in soffie of the 
private prayer-mectings of this body his fits of efithusi- 
asm amounted to something at titnés like a phrenzy, and 
he would betray by his languagé, that thé slanders which 
had been heaped on him, had stk deeply, and though 
they might be forgiveti, fever could be forgotten. 

The time was now coite Which Was to make a severe 
change in his circuftistanées, Great God! how fearful 
is that condition of soviely itt which the will of one man 
can change the fortunes of thousands of thy immortal 
creatures! In which oné ifian’s fiat can uproot quiet and 
happy homes; can cause houses to ¥afiish like mtsh- 
rooms; can depopulate and demoralizé; Gafi send honest 
and reposing beings on a downward cateet of distress, 
exasperation, crime, and ruin, And ail this destruction 
of happiness and virtue perpetfated iff the name of law 
and right, and on the avowed ¢laini to 46 what they like 
with their own! 

Their own! What is their own? 

“The Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 

“ Mine are the cattle,” saith the Creator, ‘on a thou- 
sand hills.”’ 

Shew me, oh man! by what tight thou hast usurped 
God's heritage. Prodtive thy Charter. Let me see that 
Deed which sets aside the eternal proprietorship of the 
All-Father. Wilt thou establish afi éntail against God ? 
Wilt thou maintain a law of primogéhiture against God’s 
family? If thou hast such deed, produce it. Let us 
know that thou hast a doenment which overthrows the 
Bible, which supersedes the mission of Jesus Christ, and 
abolishes his Gospel. Bring forth that new table of ce- 
lestial stone written by the finger of God. 

“ And God said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our owt image, 
after our likeness; and let him havé domifiion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and OVER ALI, THE EARTH, and every creeping 
| thing that creepeth upon the earth.”’ : 
| “So God created man in his own image, in the image 
| of God created he them.” 





‘‘ AnD Gop BLESSED THEM, and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.’’ 

‘“* And God said, Behold, Ihave given you every herb 
bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, on which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; 
to you it shall be for meat.”’ Genesis i. c. 26—29. s 

éf%, thou who talked of thine own—is the great 
Charter of the human family inscribed on the very first 
page of that sacred volume which thou professest to be 
the Word and the Revelation of God. : 

Bring forth then thy charter-—unrol thy Statute of Li- 
fitations. Let-us see by what right thou hast disinhe- 
rited thy brethren; by what authority thou hast driven 
Out those made in the image of God. The Creator pro- 


‘elaims that he has given to man-dominion over all the 


earth—but thy law has dispossessed nine-tenths of the 
race. 
thé earth. They come into the world like foundlings— 
they go through it like outcasts—they issue from it like 
éonvicts. Bring-out thy law. Let us see when and where 
it was inade. Let us know where and for what services 
God set thee up above thy brethren, and gnnulled his 
tiniversal charter in thy favour. Bring out thy little 
poem dééfée,; which no man has yet seen, and let us be 

wily informed of thy virtues which have made thee God’s 
élect, and of the crimes of the multitude which have 
réiit from them their heritage, their dominion, their title 
té every herb, and every tree, and all their fruits for their 
ineat, 

Britig forth too thy newer Gospel, for had’st thou even 
such & Charter from God, our Gospel would annul it. 
Our Gospel pfoclaims that God is no respecter of persons. 
Our Gospel says—* Sell that which thou hast and give 
to the poor.’? Our Gospel is a gospel of love, not of 
cruelty, of love thy neighbour as thyself—and not cast 
him out from hearth and home. Our Gospel says, That 
the Gentiles lord it over one another, but that it shall 
not be so athongst Christians. Art thou a Gentile or 
Christian?—let us heat. It is necessary to be explicit. 
Our Gospel says—‘‘ Ye ate stewards of God’s heritage— 
and must aééotitt for every talent put into your care. 
Our Gospel says—that “Ye are not your own—ye are 
botight with a price.” 

Bring ott then your ancieft Charter and your modern 
Gospel, in which the finger of God stands too brilliantly 
to be mistaken. Let us see those words written in light 
more intense than sunbeams, which can make old paper 
of that Law and that Gospel which have been the pos- 
session of and the faith of all Christendom near two 
thousand years. 

God has blessed the race he created—what and who 
then have cursed them? What has produced all this mi- 
sery, this crime, this destitution ? What has sent famine 
instead of plenty, death instead of life, disorder and vio- 
lence instead of peace and enjoyment. There is some 
foul wrong somewhere—there is some huge lie propa- 
gated forlaw. Bring out thy Charter—or renounce thy 
claims to do as thou wilt with thine own. 

Ha! is that thy charter? The charter of the sword. 
The law of the conqueror! Dost thou set up the plea of 
might against the Bible, the law of violence against the 
Gospel? Dost thou claim thine own from the successful 
robber, and the parchment spells of his servile tool the 
lawyer ? Is that thy boasted authority ? Dost thou thrust 
thy yellow scroll into the face of the Deity, and 
exclaim—“ By this I stand, and by this I cast forth thy 
children at my will to nakedness, to ignorance, and 
death. 

In the Highlands the great parchment possessors did 
what they liked with their own. They burnt down the 
cottages of those whose fathers had dwelt there for 
countless ages; they chased away the people, who went 
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forth to distant lands singing thé melancholy hymh of 
exile— 


Cha till, cha till, cha till, mi tuille, 
We return, we return, we return no more! 


They drove them out from their native heaths, they laid 
their hearths in ashes, -but God’s blessing rested not on 
the deed and they are now once more reshaping those 


In Ireland, they burned out and drove forth the 
wretched creatures from their wretched cabins, and did 
what they liked with their own; and Ireland still lies 
the corpse of a murdered nation; the terrible spectre of 
a tation’s ruin hangs over the country which sanctioned ‘ 
it, which produced it by ages of injustice. 

Great God! millions of thy creatures aré perpetually 
appearing before thy throne to demand peace for them- 
selves and pity for théir children. They cry— We went 
to the éarth which thou hast made, and hast given for 
the place of our trial, and there was no place for us. 
There are those who call thine own theiy own. They 
hold what they cannot use; they hoard up what they 
cannot eat. They have closed the earth against those 
whom thou sendest thither to possess it for a time, and 
to do thy will. ‘ Lord how? how long? 

And Christ says,—‘ Did they give you a cup of cold 
water in my name?’ And they reply,—They gave 
us fire.” 

* Ye were naked,—-did they clothe you ?”—‘“ No.” 

“Ye were an-hungered, —did they feed you Sived 
NO : 

“Ye were sick, and in prison,—did they visit you?” 
And the reply is one vast—‘‘No!” that rolls through 
heaven, and is answered on earth, by—ReEvoLvtion. 

Let no one accuse us of desiring to stimulate to the 
breach of the laws—we stimulate to a change of the 
laws. Let no ohe say that we would let loose the mul- 
titude against property—we would have property secure 
itself in time, by revising the foundations, and restoring 
the true principles of property. We would have order 
and not disorder—Reform as the preventative of Revo- 
lution. 

But the pressure on the life of the million is becoming 
of that character, which makes the soberest man trem- 
ble. Men will not for ever be shut out of the franchise 
and the constitution. Those who pay taxes will have 
a voice in granting those taxes. Those who groan 
under the burden of debt will see a hope of diminish- 
ing that burden. The cares and the responsibility are 
with the governing class, with the intelligent and the 
fortunate. If they will have. order, they must give 
justice; if they will have peace, they must call for the 
right. Every man must have a chance for himself and 
his children. Dangerous examples are abroad—govern- 
ments shiver like houses of glass at the moment that 
they deem themselves strongest. Beware, therefore, of 
the drop too much—of the last ounce of pressure which 
creates the explosion. The system which drives the 
manufacturing millions to starvation, and the labourer 
from the land that he tills, cannot last for ever. Let us 
return to our story. 

The heir to the estate at Beecup—the proprietor of the 
whole parish, had now finished his education,.made his 
tour, and come home. His educationand hissurvey of other 
countries, of course, had been accomplished with the 
object of making him a finished gentleman, and so wise 
and enlightened as to be able to manage his property to 
the best advantage, and to fill his responsible station in 
the best manner for his own good, and the good ‘of his 
country. We say of course, because what other object 
ought education, and travel, which is but a part of it, 
to have? A man who has an extraordinary slice of his 
country, is bound in all reason to do corresponding ser- 
bv to his country. Let us see how this young man 

id it. 


| 


| 

| There were those simple souls who are always éxpect- 
‘ing to see the world move on, and people get better 
| and wiser every day, who expected great things fromi 
this Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands. So much as had 
| been spent in his education, really rnuch must come of 
it. Then people have a natural notion of the generos- 
ity and liberality of youth. Golden youth! as poéts 
call it, is always expected to be something more bril- 
liant and good, than the old rusty iron that went before 
it. Butthe mischief of it is, that this golden youth in 
nine cases out of ten, turns out only to be gilt, and the 
gilt wears off dreadfully fast in the jostling path of or- 
dinary life. Golden youth in a very few years shows the 
old and rusty iron most provokingly peeping through. 
But don’t let us condemn Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands 
before we have seen him. Very likely he may turn out 
better than bargain,—one of those ancient phenixes that 
have been missing a wretchedly long time. 

And to say truth; Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands had 
beén too well educated tochange readily. He had, asa 
little boy, a tutor, the ReverendSharpe Lookout, who told 
him that he would be a very great man when he grew 
up; and have three good church livings to give away. 
Mr. Sharpe Lookout, therefore, seized the very earliest 
opportunity of instilling a benevolent and grateful dis- 
position into his pupil.—‘‘ Remember my dear boy, when 
you come to your estate, all that I have done for you. 
Show yourself grateful for my indefatigable endeavours 
to please you in every possible way.”” And Mr. Sharpe 
Lookout had done it. He had indulged the golden 


| youth’s every idle propensity of playing tricks on the 


servants, shooting at the farmer’s pigeons, tormenting 
young birds and squirrels, and the like. He had promised 
him wonders if he could only be his private tutor at Ox 
ford, and travel with him. 

Under such able and indulgent hands, Mr. Meadow- 
lands would, no doubt, have thriven into somethingamaz- 
ing—but old Meadowlands once caught his son wiping 
his slate with his finest wig which had just been brought 
in newly dressed by the valet, and Sharpe Lookout, who 
was not remembering the qualities of his name circum- 
spectly enough, laughing at the joke with all his 
might. This old Meadowlands observed through the 
open window on the lawn, which he had approached to 
ask Lookout and his son to take a walk with him down 
to the dog-kennels. Amazed and confounded, the old 
squire stood stock-still, screened by the mass of curtains 
at the side of the open window, and saw further. Young 
Meadowlands having wiped his slate, as stated, threw it 
on the floor of the drawing-room, amid the convulsive 
laughter of Lookout, and then rung the bell, and on the 
valet appearing, said with well-feigned astonishment,— 
“See, Tom ! what the Italian Greyhound has done. It 
has pulled the wig off the table, and mauled it pretty 
nicely, as you may see. What will the old governor say 
to you, eh!” : 

At the sight of the wig, and expectation of the old 
governor’s wrath, the enraged valet gave the unsuspect- 
ing dog a kick which might have broken its ribs; and at 
the same moment a tremendous ‘‘D——d scoundrel!” * 
was vociferated from the open window, which fell like 
a thunder-clap into the room. In less than ten minutes 
Mr. Sharpe Lookout was on theroad to seek another tu- 
torship, and young Meadowlands was in a few weeks 
packed off to Eton. 

At this school he found himself amongst a crowd of 
gentlemen’s sons, all preparing for the university, and 
for fitting themselves to profit as much as possible by 
one another, and the nation. There were elder sons and 
younger sons. The elder sons were all soon taught to 
look upon themselves as peculiar people. People who 
had a great figure to cuiin the world with great estates, 
and to make the fortunes of younger sons with chureh- 
livings, and state offices. Of course, all the glories of 
tuft-hunting, and aristocratic emulation were soon com- 
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prehended and commenced here. The whole tribe 
looked on themselves born to runa race—the elder 
ones in rivalry in style, and fashion, the younger in 
getting all they could of the good things that the elder 
ones and the nation had to bestow. As to the people—the 
great mass of the nation—of them they knew and 
cared nothing. They never had come near such a vul- 
gar race—they never were likely to, except at elections. 
The Plebs—what were they to our golden youths? They 
were educating for the good of the country—just in that 
sense which the imperfect English of one of George II’sGer- 
man mistresses expressed when surrounded by the infuri- 
ated mob,—“ Good people, why are youso angry with us 
—we are come for all your goods!”’ To which an unfeel- 
ing ragamuffin replied,—‘‘ Ay, curse you, and all our 
chattels too !” 

For all the goods of the country, the aristocratic lads 
of our aristocratic schools are duly trained. From 
these schools they go to the university where the same 
training is perfected. There lords and dukes, and 
wealthy young squires are duly taught their importance, 
and while they are filled with the ambition to outshine 
each other in horses, equipages, trains of servants, 
fine horses, and fine wives, the multitude of both scho- 
lars, and professors are carefully calculating how they 
can climb by these useful auxiliaries into seats in parlia- 
ment, offices in state, army, navy and colony, into bish- 
oprics, arch-bishoprics, and other heavenly places. 

Such is the aristocratic education of the aristocratic 
classes in England from the cradleto the majority ; they 
arc regularly baptized, drilled and trained into it. “Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?”” They 
gather what grows there, and England has gathered a 
grand old debt, and a system of taxation—“ The envy 
and admiration of the world,”’ from its aristocratic 
education. 

(To be continued.) 


—<———— 
POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No, II. 


BERANGER. 


In the year 1821, a book of songs was published in 
Paris, which so excited the ire of the restored Bourbon 
Government, that the writer was prosecuted, condemned 
to pay a fine of 300 francs, and cast into the prison of 
Saint Pelagie for three months. 

The following year he was again prosecuted for re- 
publishing his provoking songs—for they were exceed- 
ingly popular, and were sung in the streets, the work- 
shops, ginguettes, every where—but by some good 
luck or other he was acquitted. 

Again, in 1828, he published another book of songs, 
for which he was again prosecuted by the Government, 
and condemned to be immured for nine months in the 


* prison of La Force, and to pay a fine of 10,000 francs. 


And of what was this song-writer found guilty? Of 
making the people laugh and sing in the fulness of their 
hearts. He had touched their tenderer feelings too, and 
drawn sweet tears from many eyes. But his delicate 
strokes of satire at wickedness and folly in high places, 
at imbeciles grinning in the seat of power—at estab- 
lished cant parading in demure faces and broad phylac- 
teries—this it was which drew down upon Beranger, for 
it is of him we speak, the anger and prosecutions of the 
Government. 

“* T have never made any pretensions to be more than 
a writer of songs,” says Beranger ; “such has been the 
extent of my humble mission.”’ 

But it is no such humble mission, that of the writer of 


ms 
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Songs. He who touches the hearts of the people, enters 
into their homes and finds a welcome there, moves their 
pity or their indignation by turns, raises the laugh or 
draws the tear, excites their sympathy with his satires of 
folly and his denunciations of wrong, is no humble 
teacher. Songs are often as powerful as laws, and they 
are more influential in rousing the feelings of an oppress- 
ed people than even the speeches of the greatest orators, 
The Bourbon Government recognised this extensive pow- 
er in their repeated prosecutions of Beranger. 

Song-writers have been called the popular priesthood 
of nations. None have so large an audience as they. 
How much even of a nation’s history is to be read in its 
songs and ballads, from the days of Homer to our own. 
Although written in a comparatively civilized and edu- 
cated age, these songs of Beranger contain perhaps the 
best history of his period in France. They are the re- 
flex of the thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the 
living men of his time. The song-writer has here en- 
tered into the real life of the people, depicting it in the 
most vivid manner; and what is history worth, if it ex- 
hibits not this ? 

“The people,’’ says Beranger, ‘‘ that is my Muse * * 
When I speak of the people, I mean the crowd—the 
mass—the very lowest, if you will. They may not ap- 
preciate the achievements of intellect, or the refined deli- 
cacies of taste: be itso! But for that very reason, au- 
thors are obliged to conceive more boldly, more grandly, 
in order to arrest their attention. Adapt therefore to 
their strong nature, both your subjects and their style of 
treatment: it is neither abstract ideas nor figures which 
they require of you: shew them the naked human heart. 
xf ” * * According to an inveterate ha- 
bit, we still judge of the people with exceeding preju- 
dice. They present themselves to us as a gross mass, 
incapable of elevated, generous, or tender impressions. 
Yet, if poetry has a resting-place in the world, it is, I 
firmly believe, in their ranks that you must go seek for 
it. But to find it, you must first study this people * * 
Would that our authors set themselves seriously to la- 
bour for this crowd, so well prepared to receive the in- 
struction which they need. In sympathizing with them 
they would help to render them more moral, and the 
more they added to their intelligence, the more would 
they extend the domain of genius and of true glory.” 

Such, in brief, are Beranger’s ideas of the people for 
whom he has written, and written so well. 

Beranger has throughout life, stood by his order—the 
poor. He has refused office—refused ease—because he 
had the “‘ humour,” as he says, of remaining independ- 
ent. ‘I am low-born, low-born very,” he sings in one 
of his exquisite songs: and he still continues, in his old 
age, among the same humble class from which he 
sprung. ‘‘ The extent of my ambition,” he observes in 
his preface to his ‘‘ new and last songs ’’ (Chansons nou- 
velles et derniers) ‘‘has never beenmore than a morsel of 
bread for my declining years. It is satisfied, though I 
am not even so much as an elector, far less can I ever 
hope to have the honour of being elected, spite of the 
Revolution of July, to which I owe nothing on that ac- 
count.” 

This popular song-writer was born in Paris, in the 
year 1780, in the house of a tailor, his ‘‘ poor and old 
grandfather,” as he himself tells us, in his song—‘ The 
Tailor and the Fay” (Le Tailleur et la Fée.) Beran- 
ger’s father and mother cut a small figure in his history, 
at least as regards his education and bringing up. The 
old grandfather was both father and mother to him in 
this respect: the father seems to have been what the 
Scotch call a “ neer do weel’”—a bustling, vapouring, 
idle sort of person, with ideas far above his station, and 
never settling quietly down to any industrial pursuit. 
He was a Royalist too, and buzzed away like a fly on a 
wheel, amid the great Revolution. Beranger’s mother 
was a soft good-natured woman, with none of that spi- 
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ritual temperament which has usually distinguished the 
mothers of great men. 

Beranger liyed for nine years with the old tailor— 
running wild, without restraint, romping and playing 
with whom he liked, knowing nothing of schools or 
books. The Revolution still raging in its fury, he was 
sent to Perronne, his father’s native town, there to live 
with an old grand-aunt, who kept a small public-house, 
and where for a time he officiated as pot-boy. This old 
woman, eighty years of age, although herself ignorant, 
had the boy taught to read, and in course of time he 
could read “‘Telemachus,”’ “ Racine,” and the other books 
that her slender library contained. She gave him reli- 
gious instruction too, after a manner, and the boy took 
the sacrament for the first time when he was eleven and 
a half years old. At fourteen he was put apprentice to 
a printer, and his labours at this trade tended in no 
small degree to aid his literary culture, though he made 
but slow progress in spelling. He attended also an ex- 
cellent primary school at Perronne, and making better 
progress there, became partially instructed in the art of 
literary composition. Beranger’s exercises in course of 
time took high rank in the school. Poetic influences 
were also operating upon him at this time—his sensi- 
tiveness was extreme,—and he is said to have burst in- 
to tears the first time that he heard the Marseillaise 
Hymn sung. 

When about seventeen years old, he returned to Paris 
to work at “the case.’ Here he was in the midst of a 
busy world—the centre of life, action, pleasure, and din. 
The idea of writing verses first flashed across his mind 
about this time. An attender of the theatres, he dreamt 
of writing a comedy, and had actually sketched the out- 
lines of one ; but having read Moliére with attention, he 
abandoned his project in a kind of despair of ever being 
able to come up to this great master. He cultivated his 
style, however, and practised the art of composition 
with diligence. His next project was an epic poem; 
but in the midst of these glorious dreams, work failed, 
and the young poet endured the bitterest suffering and 
privations. He thought of going to Egypt, to the world’s 
end—anywhere. But this dream also passed; and he 
remained in Paris, to suffer, to love, to study, and fi- 
nally to triumph. 

At twenty-three, he had written a great quantity of 
verses—meditations, idyls, dythirambics, &c., but what 
was he to do with them? He could not afford to print 
them: he was unknown, almost without bread. But 
he'made them up into a packet, addressed them to 
Lucien Buonaparte, brother of the First Consul, and de- 
spatched them to him, accompanied by a very dignified 
and yet modest letter. Lucien was struck by the merit 
they displayed, and wrote the young poeta letter full 
of good advice, and suggesting corrections. He did more: 
without even seeing him, he presented the young man 
with the small pension which he drew from the French 
Institute—a means of support which Beranger enjoyed 
till the year 1812. Up to this time he was also occa- 
sionally engaged in literary labours, acting for some two 
years as compiler of the “‘ Annals of the Museum’’ (An- 
nales du Musée ), and he afterwards obtained an appoint- 
ment as copy-clerk in the University-office, at a small 
salary, which he retained for about twelve years. The 
Bourbons expelled him from this post on the publication 
of his second book of Songs. 

The first collection was published in 1815; but it ex- 
cited comparatively little attention. The songs were 
full of the young animal—gay, laughing, jolly, licen- 
tious, with here and there some fine strokes of satire and. 
wit. An oceasional vein of poetry was touched, but not 
pierced. These songs were thrown off at a heat—they 
were the amusement of his bye-hours—“ the mere ca- 
prices,” as he afterwards confessed, “of a vagabond 
spirit;”” and yet, as he also added, “‘ these are my most: 
dearly cherished offspring.’’ Some of these songs caught 
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the popular ear, and dwelt there. In the refrains or 
burdens of his songs, he was especially happy. The bur- 
den was at once the shadow and in a great measure the 
substance of the song—reflecting its dominant idea, and 
often containing the idea itself—sometimes it was a lit- 
tle drama in a word, ringing its music and meaning in 
the popular ear. 

Political events by degrees came to exercise an im- 
portant influence on the mind of Beranger, and his songs 
gradually assumed a more serious vein. This was very 
apparent in his second collection, written at various pe- 
riods, between 1815 and 1821, in which some of his very 
finest and most powerful pieces appear. In these, he 
speaks comfort to the poor, the afflicted, the people. 
France was in a melancholy humour—it was gay 
France no longer—under the Bourbons it felt oppressed 
as under a nightmare. Freedom sighed, and Beranger’s 
songs were its echo. ‘‘ Certain amateurs,” said he, 
‘* have complained of the seriousness of these later songs 
of mine. Here is my reply: Song comes from the inspi- 
ration of the moment. Our epoch is serious—even sad : 
I have only taken the tone thus given me. It is proba- 
ble that I had no other choice.” 

Like all the other young and ardent spirits of France, 
Beranger was disappointed at the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Not that he was an out-and-out admirer of 
Napoleon—‘ not all my admiration for his genius,” 
says he, could ever blind me to the crushing despotism 
of the Empire.” But Beranger writhed at the sight of 
foreign armies on French soil, thrusting the deposed 
Bourbons on the French people with their bayonets. He 
shed bitter tears at the sight of the allied armies enter- 
ing Paris. Then was the period of his bitter songs, at 
French forgetfulness of former glory, and English and 
Prussian welcomings in the Tuileries. My “ Lord Vi- 
lain-ton”’ carhe in for his share of scorchingirony. Still, 
says Beranger, my opposition to the Bourbons was not 
one of hatred, as has been alleged against me. ‘I was 
not hostile to the restored monarchy, though I had the 
firm conviction that they never would constitutionally 
govern France, nor would France be able to compel them 
to adopt liberal principles. This conviction, which never 
abandoned me, I owed less to the calculations of my 
reason than to the instinct of the people. I have stu- 
died every succeeding event with a religious seriousness, 
and I have almost always found these sentiments in such 
unison with my own thoughts that they have formed the 
rule of my conduct in the part which I have been 
called upon to perform in the public movements of my 
time. The people—that is my muse. It is this muse 
which has made me resist the pretended sages, whose 
counsels, based on chimerical hopes, many times pur- 
sued me. The two publications which have brought 
down upon me the prosecutions of the law, at the same 
time stripped me of many of my political friends. Iran 
all risks of this. The approbation of the masses re- 
mained faithful to me, and the friends returned.” ; 

In 1821, Beranger’s friends induced him to publish his 
second collection of songs: 10,000 copies were sub- 
scribed for, and the impression was immediately bought 
up. This collection contained numerous biting politi- 
cal satires, and the writer was immediately pounced 
upon by the Government, who had long waited for such 
an opportunity. His political songs had, until then, 
been floating about amongst the people—passed from 
hand to hand—sung in the streets—and every where ex- 
ercising a great influence among the mass. Still the 
Government could not lay hold of him until he had 
owned his paternity to the songs, which he now openly 
did by publishing them in a collected form. He was ac- 
cordingly pounced upon, prosecuted, and laid up in pri- 
son for three months. : 

A series of political satires and lampoons, still more 
stinging than the past, was the fruit of his confinement 
in Saint Pelagie. These were published so as to defy 
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the censorship—they were passed from hand to hand, and 
sung as the former had been. Charles X and his court be- 
cameabsolutely frantic under the infliction of these satires; 
and the priest party publicly denounced him from their al- 
tars as everything that was hideous. But he eluded 
their attempts to seize and prosecute him further, until 
the year 1828, when his third collection of songs was 
published. One of the pieces in this collection that 
gave the most grievous offence to the Court, was that on 
“The Coronation of Charles the simple.”’ Charles, one 
of the successors of Charlemagne, had been driven from 
his kingdom by the Count of Paris, and after wandering 
through England and Germany, was replaced on his 
throne mainly by the efforts of the French lords and the 
bishops. The applicability of the satire to the Bourbon 
dynasty will be obvious. Beranger thus begins :— 


“Frenchmen! In Rheims assemble all, 
On Montjoy and Saint Dennis call! 
Repair’d the holy phial see— 
Our fathers’ days again are come; 
Sparrows in numerous flocks set free 
Flutter about the sacred dome; 
The monarch’s brow with pleasure beams, 
For broken bonds here imag’d be— 

The people cry: Poor birds! dream not our foolish 

dreams— 

Preserve—preserve your liberty ! 


* * * * * 


Bedizened with their fripperies, made 
From heavy imposts—the parade 
Of King and Courtiers marches by— 
Courtiers, who all not long ago, 
*Neath rebel standards floating high, + 
Bow’d to a grand usurper, low; 
But millions are not shower’d in vain, 
And faith well recompens’d should be; 
The people cry—Poor birds! we dearly pay our chain, 
Preserve—preserve your liberty ! 


Now gold-laced prelates bent before, 
Charles utters his confiteor ; 
They clothe him—kiss him—oil him—and 
Midst hymns divine that fill the air, 
He on the Bible puts his hand! 
And his confessor bids him—‘ Swear! 
‘For Rome—whom such affairs concern, 
‘ Has pardons for such perjury.’ 
The people cry—Poor birds! thus government we learn, 
Preserve—preserve your liberty ! 


So—aping Charlemagne—when placed 
The sword-belt round his royal waist, 
Upon the dust he flings him down, 
King! says a soldier, rouse thee, king! 
‘ No,’ says the bishop, ‘thee I crown— 
Now wealth into our coffers fling. 
What priests command, that God records ; 
Long live—long live legit’macy !’ 
The people cry—our lord is ruled by other lords ! 
Poor birds! preserve your liberty! 


This king miraculous, poor birds! 
Will cure all scrofulas with words; 
But you, the merriest things of all, 
Had better speedily be gone; 
Some sacrilege you might let fall 
In fluttering near this altar-throne; 
For piety all meekly brings 
Murderers her sentinels to be.— 
The people cry—Poor birds! we envy you your wings— 
Preserve—preserve your liberty ! 


‘“‘Turlupin ; or, Master Merryman,’’ also gave no small 
offence to the powers that were :— 


‘‘ Come let us go ‘ the King’ to see— 
Not I, he said, I won’t do that! 
Will he take off his crown to me, 
When I to him take off my hat? 
If I for somebody must cry, 
Then, Here’s for him that makes my bread! 
And men will answer, ‘“ 1—I—I— 
Say what just master merryman has said!” 


But Les Infiniment Petits, ou La Gérontocratie—“ The 
Infinitely Little ; or, The Greybeard Dynasty,”’ was the 
most atrocious of ali Beranger’s songs in the eyes of 
his political judges. The burden of the song is—Jfais 
les Barbons Regnent Toujours,— But still the Grey- 
beards Reign!’ the French word for Greybeards, Bar- 
bons, so obviously meaning as well as sounding Bour- 
bons, that the wit, irony, and force of the song, is as it 
were, concentrated in the refrain. He thus paints the 
dwarfish littleness to which France is reduced :— 


“ What little things, scarce visible ! 
What little Jesuits, full of bile! 
Millions of little priests who tell 
Their little rosaries the while ; 
Beneath their blessings all decays; 

A little cortége for the train, 

Usurps the court of ancient days— 
But still the greybeard Bourbons reign. 


"Tis petty all—in palace, shop, 

Art, science, commerce, petty all: 

And pretty little famines stop 

Supplies to little towns, which fall,— 
And led by little drums, 2 host 

Of little soldiers seek in vain 

To guard the feeble frontier coast ;— 
But still the greybeard Bourbons reign.” 


Another song entitled Le mort de diable gave mor- 
tal offence to the Jesuits ; and poor Beranger was con- 
demned to pay for this and the rest of his sins, a further 
fine of 10,000 francs, and to suffer nine months im- 
prisonment in La Force. The fine was chiefly raised by the 
political association called, the Aide-tot le ciel aidera; 
and the deficit was supplied by the generous treasurer 
to the subscription, M. Bérard. 

Le mort de diable (the death of the devil) was de- 
nounced by the priest party as irreligious, blasphemous, 
and its author as an enemy to religion. Beranger ob- 
serves of this,—‘‘ Some of my songs have been treated 
as impious, poor things! by the King’s attorney-gene- 
rals and their substitutes, who are all very religious 

eople in their way. I can only here repeat what has 
ons said a hundred times. When, as in our day, reli- 
gion is made a political instrument of, its sacred cha- 
racter is apt tobe disallowed. For it the most tolerant 
become intolerant. Believers, whose faith is not in what 
‘the church’ teaches, aresometimes driven, outof revenge, 
to attack it in its sanctuary. I, who am one of these 
believers, have never gone so far as that, but have been 
contented to make folks laugh at the mere flunkey- 
livery of catholicism. Is ¢hzs impiety 2?” 

The greatest of Beranger’s songs— those in which 
he rises into the regions of true poetry—are those of a 
more serious cast, such as ‘The God of the Good,” 
(Le Dieu des Bounes Gens.) ‘‘The Holy Alliance of the 
People,” (La Sainte Alliance des Peuples), ‘‘The Bo- 
hemians,” ‘The Contrabandists,’’ ‘The Imaginary 
Voyage,” “ The Old Beggar,” “‘ The Recollections (sou- 
venirs) of the People,” “ Poor Jacques,” and others of 
the same class, Beranger hesitated much before en- 





tering upon the serious vein—he was not so sure of his 
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ground as in hig gayer and more impulsive songs; and | 
it was long before he could prevail upon himself to pub- | 
lish these serious compositions. Indeed he himself has ; 
said of his songs, ‘‘ Each of my publications has been 
the result of a painful effort; and these last (the more 
serious) have caused me more pain than all the others 
put together.” Sainte-Beauve gives an interesting ac- 
count of his first singing of Le Dieu des Bonnes Gens 
before a party of his friends. Like Tom Moore, he 
sung his own compositions in an exquisite manner. At 
a numerous and intelligent party at the house of M. 
Etienne, Beranger, during the dessert, was called upon 
fora song, according to custom. Unlike himself, he 
commenced this time in a trembling voice, ‘ Il est un 
Dieu etc.’ but the applause became great as he pro- 
ceeded; and the poet felt, at the instant, as he trem- 
bled with emotion, that he could contentedly remain a 
simple song writer, and aspire to no higher honour. 
“ This song,”’ says Sainte-Beauve, “‘ washisgreat master- 
stroke—a hymn of humanity, pacific, unalterable ; it 
shows us how at the same time, amidst the smoke of 
the battle for freedom the horizon of Beranger wasthe same, 
as vast and as clear as it isnow. And around and above 
his grand pervading idea of humanity, how many others, 
of meaning more circumscribed, but not less penetrating— 
the plaint of country ; the heavy sadness, the stubborn 
hope of the old army; the lighter hope, the impatienceand 
giddy flights of youth; sadness in pleasure; all il- 
lustrated with a wit by turns piquant, brilliant, and 
tender, such as we have not known since the days of 
Voltaire; sweetness and grace clothed in art of such 
antique purity, that we are reminded with delight, of 
Simonides, Aesclépiades, and the tender love songs of 
the old anthology.” 

In the “ Contrabandists,” and “The Old Beggar,” 
Beranger has done more than write beautiful verses, 
he has broached great social questions, and sounded 
their depths, though with the plummet of song. We 
remember the former song being quoted with high 
approbation in the League newspaper, during the pe- 
riod of our recent great national agitation; like the 
French poet, the English economist recognised in the 
smuggler and contraband dealer between countries, the 
advanced sentinel, the great practical teacher, amidst 
paths the most arduous, of free and unfettered inter- 
course between nation and nation. In ‘The Old 
Beggar,’ he has dared boldly tu look in the face 
the great social question in all its enormity—a question 
which mere political revolutions have not yet dealt 
with —and an evil which mere political economy 
has hitherto been powerless to remedy. This poem of Be- 
ranger’s is a much less picturesque and poetical 
composition than that of Wordsworth on a simi- 
lar subject; but how much more true to nature! 
It has all the stern truthfulness of Crabbe, and exhibits 
at the same time, a profound insight into a great social 
evil, which is peculiarly Beranger’s own, — 


THE OLD BEGGAR. 


‘“‘ Here, in this ditch my bones I'll lay; 
Weak, wearied, old, the worldI leave. 
‘He’s drunk,’ the passing crowd will say: 
*Tis well, for none will need to grieve. 

Some turn their scornful heads away, 
Some fling an alms in hurrying by ;— 
Haste—’tis the village holiday ! 
The aged beggar needs no help to die. 


Yes! here, alone, of sheer old age 
I die; for hunger slays not all: 

I hoped my misery’s closing page 
To fold within some hospital. 








But crowded thick in each retreat, 
Such numbers now in misery lie,— 
Alas! my cradle was the street ! 
As he was born the aged wretch must die. 


In youth, of workmen, o’er and o’er 
I’ve asked, ‘ Instruct me in your trade;’ 
‘ Begone—our business is not more 
Than keeps ourselves—go beg !’ they said. 
Ye rich, who bade me toil for bread— 
Of bones your tables gave me store, 
Your straw has often made my bed— 
In death I lay no curses at your door. 


Thus poor, I might have turned to theft ;— 
No! better still for alms to pray ! 
At most I’ve plucked some apple, left 
To ripen near the public way. 
Yet weeks and weeks, in dungeons laid 
In the King’s name, they let me pine ; 
They stole the only wealth I had,— 
Though poor and old, the sunat least was mine 


What country has the poor to claim ? 
What boots to me your corn and wine, 
Your busy toil, your vaunted fame, 
The Senate where your speakers shine ? 
Once, when your homes, by war o’erswept, 
Saw strangers battening on your land, 
Like any puling fool, I wept! 
The aged wretch was nourished by their hand. 


Mankind! why trod you not the worm 
The noxious thing, beneath your heel ? 
Ah! had you taught me to perform 
Due labour for the common weal! 
Then, sheltered by the adverse wind, 
The worm and ant had learned to grow,— 
Ay—then I might have loved my kind ;— 
The aged beggar dies your bitter foe! * 


With the revolution of July, 1830, the mission of 
Beranger, as a song writer, was accomplished. The 
triumph of his political friends paved the way for his 
own advancement; and pension and place were now 
offered to him. All such offers were, however, refused : 
he preferred remaining poor but independent. ‘ Un- 
fortunately,”’ says he, ‘‘I have no love for sinecures, 
and all forced labour has become insupportable to me, 
unless perhaps it were that of my old occupation of 
copying clerk. I could not bear to have it said, that I 
was the pensioner of so and so, of Peter or of Paul, 
of James or of Philip. Besides, I would give no man 
nor party, to whom I might thus place myself under ob- 
ligations, the right to say to me—do this, or do that— 
go forwards, but you must only go thus far.”” In short, 
Beranger was content with his position and his fame 
as the unpensioned, untitled poet of the people ; and he 
would not stoop to hire himself out, as some of our 
English poets have done, to write royal odes to order, 
at so many pounds sterling per annum. The people had 
remained faithful to him, and it was his pride to remain 
faithful to the people. 

Beranger’s last collection of songs was published in 
1833; and he then avowed his intention of writing, or 
at least publishing no more. In the midst of his tri- 
umphs, he gracefully withdrew from the field. “TI re- 
tire from the lists,” he said, “ while I have still the 





* We are indebted for this translation to Tait’s Magazine 
for May, 1833, in which some admirable translations from Be- 
ranger are given. ‘The previous translations in this article are 
from.an article by Colone] Thompson in the Westminster Review 
of January, 1829. 
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strength to leave it. 
life we allow ourselves to be surprised by sleep in the 
arm-chair, in which we are fixed. Better go wait its 
visit in bed, where it is so much needed. I haste to 
betake me to mine, even though it be a rather hard 
one.” 

At the same time, he avows his intention of devoting 
the remaining years of his life to the composition of a 
kind of historical dictionary, in which he intends to 
record his recollections of all the men he has known, 
who have moved prominently in the eventful life of France 
during the last forty years. ‘‘ Who knows,” he says, 
“but that through this work of my old age, my name 
may yet survive me? It would be pleasant for pos- 
terity to speak of ‘The judicious, the grave Beranger !’ 
And why not ?” 


Our space is too limited to allow us to enter upon a | 


critical examination of the peculiar qualities of Be- 
ranger asa song-writer. His extraordinary success is 
proof sufficient of his mastery of the art. In strength, 
dramatic power, concentration, tact, great knowledge 
of the human heart, command and choice of felicitous 
language, he is quite unrivalled. These qualities have 
made his songs familiar throughout all the homes, 
workshops, barracks, and gingueties of France. He 
is alike popular in the hall and the cottage—thoroughly | 
popular. His songs are the national voice: they are | 
the echo of the thoughts, feelings, and experiences of 
his fellow citizens. 

Let no one suppose that Beranger acquired his extra- 
ordinary power without labour. The best of his songs 
cost him long and intense study—much “ painful effort” 
as he has himself expressed it. He was not a ready 
writer, but a very slow and careful writer at all times. 
Hence the completeness and the exquisite finish of his 
verses, of which no translation can give any adequate 
idea. Even his apparent carelessness and levity, gene- 
rally so thoroughly in keeping with his subjects, were 
carefully studied. His friend Saint-Beauve has said that 
Beranger rarely produced a poem at aheat. ‘He had 
the abstract subject in his head, the chaotic and envel- 
loped material; he turned it over, he studied it, he 
waited ; the wings of gold were not yet given to it. It 
was after an incubation more or less long, that, often in 
a moment, he scarcely knew how, mostly in the night, 
in some short dream, a word, unnoticed till then, took 
fire, and determined the life of the song. Then, 
adopt his own expression, he held his peace and went 
onwards. This lighted spark, this pure spirit, scarce 
come to light, this cell in a hermetical bubble of crys- 
tal which Queen Mab had blown, is all his song, it is the 
reflex of it in one word, the brilliant monad, if we may 


use the language of philosophy to explain an operation | 
of the mind which certainly yields to none other in 


profundity. The poet then set to work at such t 
as he found the most suitable, to the exterior dressing, 


tu the rhyme, | to the measure; it mattered little; he | 
turned it over in his mind, for two months or for two} ments and progress of society, is held in sweet remem- 


years, that it might be as living as on the first day; for 
yet again, as he has said, he held his peace.” 

The character of Beranger as a man is no less high 
than his genius as a poet. His sense of probity and 
honour is of the highest. In all his writings, the spirit 
of generosity is apparent. He has attacked systems, 
and individuals only as they represented the mischiefs | 
of those systems. With all his keen power of saicasm, | 
he has avoided personalities. When asked to compose | 
a satire against a distinguished political character then | 
in disgrace, the reply of the noble hearted bard was,— | 
“In good time, my friend ; watt till he is minister.’ | 
He would not strike the man because he was down. | 
Nor, on the other hand, has he ever been a flatterer of | 
the rich, or of men in power. His sturdy sense of in- 
dependence preserved him from this. ‘‘ I have flattered 
only the unfortunate,” was his own remark. His sym- 








; man. 





Often towards the evening of pathies were altogether with the poor and the down- 


trodden. But the best character of the man is to be 
| found in his songs, of which he has said,—‘‘ My songs 
| —they are myself (mes chansons, c’est mot.” ) 
Ilis conversation is said to be of the most interesting 
kind—quick, lively, penetrating, discursive. He is well 
‘informed on all subjects, a keen observer, a copious 
| reader, an independent thinker. Living in a period full 
‘of incident—a great historic drama performing before 
his eyes — mingling in society with the leaders of 
' thought and action—a contemporary of the Empire, of 
the Restoration, and of two Revolutions, his mind is full 
of experiences of men and events of the most interest- 
ing character; which he does well now to record in the 
| evening of his days, for the instruction and edification 
| of his successors. 
Beranger is now an old man, close upon three score 
| years and ten. He lives in a very humble style at Passy, 
'a village on the Seine, about four miles from Paris. 
| His house is small, and his friends are select, He en- 
joys his ‘‘chimney corner,” in peace, cheered by 
| friendly intercourse with a few gifted minds, and still 
| cherishing that ardent love of liberty and of country 
| which has distinguished him throughout his entire 
; career. 


— 


THE MISSION OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
By J. PassMoRE Epwarps. 


Preruars the word “ mission,” like many other 
words, has frequently and particularly of late, been in- 
!appropriately applied. But it may not be too much to 
| say that every one should feel that he has some end to 
| answer, some mission to fulfil in the world. If every 
man and woman were fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of this idea, how differently would nations act, 
and how altered for the better would mankind appear. 
Some men have a greater work to perform than others, 
Some appear to be carved out by the hand of nature to 
|give birth to some great conception, or to establish 
| some system of philosophy for the benefit of their 

race. It sometimes happens that accidental circum- 





to | Stances enable a man to be greatly useful to his age and 


generation. At other times it comes to pass, that some 
are favoured both by nature and fortune, and who act 
faithfully to both. The poet, from the deep fountain of 
whose nature spring up divine inspirations has the satis- 
faction that he does not exist in vain. Though he be 
unappreciated or forsaken while he lives, his memory 
hardly ever fails to be remembered, and his tomb re- 


1mes | verenced after his death. The man of science who, by 


careful and perhaps painful research, widens the do- 
main of science, and thereby contributes to the enjoy- 


brance by a grateful posterity. Not less a benefactor is 
he who investigates the social elements of nations ; who 
enquires into the true philosophy of the production and 
distribution of wealth ; who seeks to remove all impe- 
diments in the way of international communication, and 


| who aims at making machinery and commercial inter- 


course means for the development and happiness of 
Such a man is Richard Cobden, and such a work 
is he now performing. It was no unimportant event 
in the history of this country, when Cobden penned 
those pamphlets which were published under the name 
of ‘*A Manchester Manufacturer,” some twelve or fif- 
teen years ago. It is also remarkable to find, that the 
blustering of war-worshippers, and the apprehensions of 
timid men at that time, which arose from a great deal 
being said about an invasion by the Russians, stirred up 
Cobden’s mind and gave him an opportunity to express 
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his practical sentiments to the world. These pamphlets 


| significantly hinted that there was some far-seeing 
shrewd-minded man behind them. Their publication 


was an event casting its shadow before. It was no un- 
important occurrence in the history of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, when Cobden joined it, and became as it 
has truly been said ‘its soul.”” When he committed 
himself body and soul to the movement, and conse- 
crated his every energy to its advancement, when he 
went from city to city, and from county to county, in- 
doctrinating the people with right principles, when he 
spoke to congregated thousands in the open air in agri- 
cultural districts, in the Free-Trade Hali in Manchester, 
in Covent Garden Theatre, or when he spoke in the 
House of Commons, his almost every word told, and 
produced its desired effect. 

It is not for me on this occasion to detail the advanta- 
ges that nations must necessarily derive from the opera- 
tion of Free-Trade principles. They are unquestionably 
great and numerous. There is something noble in see- 
ing one nation interchanging the surplus productions of 
its labour for those of another nation. It is right they 
should do so, and it is their interest to do what is right. 
If no other benefits resulted therefrom than those of a 
material nature; if we received nothing better from the 
Americans than their corn ; if all mental and social con- 
siderations were left out of the question, a great good 
would be realized. If men looked no further than 
bread and clothes, the removal of all kinds of commer- 
clal restrictions would be worthy of a manly and pro- 
tracted struggle. But when itis seen that the inter- 
changes of material productions, is also a meant for the 
interchange of ideas, elements of social advancement and 
the fruits of civilization ; when thought and literature, 
and the spirit of kindness are carried in the same ves- 
sel, and wafted by the same breeze as the corn, 
and the rice, and the wool, then Free Trade pre- 
sents a lovelier aspect and commands a greater admira- 
tion. To be instrumental in the hands of a deter- 
mined people, and under the influence of magnificent 
agencies, such as morally directed opinion, and perfect 
freedom of discussion, and in obedience to the immu- 
table laws of rectitude which govern the universe, 
to break down a remnant of barbarism, and bid indus- 
try be free, so that the price of bread should fall, and 
the price of labour rise, and consequently poverty and 
misery be diminished,—to be instrumental! in the accom- 
plishment of such a result is worthy of a nation’s grati- 
tude. But to penetrate beneath the surface, to look 
into the deeper meaning of things, to ascertain that the 
sensual should only be subservient to the social, that the 
increase of physical wealth should have its legitimate 
influence in creating more mind and multiplying oppor- 
tunities for the spiritual development of the race, to see 
so far, and aim at doing so much, show the truly great 
Reformer. Seeing that the mind does not exist for the 
body, but that the body exists for the mind; that the 
world and all it contains, with all its productions and 
attractions exist for man, and not man for them; that 
governments and institutions of all kinds, that com- 
merce and every other such agency should oxist and 
act for the benefit of the individual,’and seeing these things 
to aim at the removal of all obstructions which interfere 
with the improvement and happiness of mankind is be- 
coming the dignity of the noblest order of genius or intel- 
lect. I think I do not say too much in attributing such 
motives and purposes to Richard Cobden. He intima- 
ted at the Free-Trade Hall at Manchester, a short time 
since, that the principal object which he, and he be- 
lieved the majority of the influential persons who sym- 
pathised and co-operated with the Anti Corn-law League, 
was on account of the ultimate blessings of peace 
which would, in all probability, result from the estab- 
lishment of free-trade principles. He was not only de- 
Sirous of removing a great cause of war between the 





stomachs and the demands of the physical systems of 
many, but he aimed at destroying some of the causes 
of war between nation and nation. Seeing that mono- 
poly interfered with the interests of nations, and gave 
rise to many of the mean jealousies and war-feelings 
which were inconsistent with a high degree of comfort 
and independency, he aimed at their destruction, for 
the natural advantage and advancement of nations. 
Looking beyond the letter he saw the spirit. Diving 
beneath the superficial, he, and every one else who 
took a comprehensive view of the subject, saw other 
elements of a higher character ready for action. Ana- 
lysing the various principles inwoven in the constitution 
of human nature, acquainting himself with the facts of 
history, ascertaining the natural dependence of man on 
man, and nation on nation, if their respective destinies 
were to be realized, with his eye on the past and the 
present he confidently speculated on the future, and 
hoped that unfettered commercial intercourse all the 
world over, would be a mighty means in disestablishing 
the empire of war, and rearing over its ruins a reign of 
peace. 

I donot say thatRichard Cobden was the only one who 
looked at the matter so. I believe that thousands who took 
an active part in the struggle against commercial mono- 
poly saw eye to eye with himself. As I have more par- 
ticularly to do with him, and what I have called his 
‘“‘mission,’”’ I have made frequentand pointed allusions to 
hisname. In doing soI do not forget the many other 
noble minded men who were his coadjutors. 

Whatever men’s private opinions may be about offen- 
sive and defensive war, very likely they all say with me, 
that the world has seen too much of all kinds of war, 
and that it is high time, if possible, to do without it al- 
together. The world is sick of it. A change is re- 
quired and demanded by the universal voice of humanity. 
The “ hour” for the delivering struggle is coming. Am 
I saying too much in stating, Cobden is the “‘ man” to 
do the hero’s part ? 

Isay the hour iscome. On what data doI ground 
that assertion? The various nations of Europe are 
tired of the game of war. They see that it does not 
promote liberty. They all know too well its expensive- 
ness. They are all bowed down with excessive taxation 
which is demanded to pay the interest of accumulated 
war debts, or to sustain standing armies. The groans 
of the oppressed are arising day after day, and year 
after year, to the throne of high heaven in indignant con- 
demnation of war and its consequences. War with all 
its infernal appurtenances has always hung like a mill- 
stone around the neck of freedom. The millions of the 
adult population of our own land, would long ere this, 
have been politically enfranchised, had it not been for 
our war establishments, and their necessary concomit- 
ants. Our war machinery has been the great sustain- 
ing power of our aristocratic and unjust institutions. 
These things will cease to exist when the people are 
ripe for the realization of a higher social and political 
existence. Theyare daily and hourly getting riper and more 
and more preparing themselves for such a condition of be- 
ing. Thestruggles of departed worthies have not been made 
without producing enduring results. We have not had 
thirty years of comparative peace for nothing. The fur- 
ther any people are removed from war, either in dis- 
tance of space or time, will necessarily more and more 
indispose them for works of blood and death. The 
nearer aman may be to the time or place of blood 
conflicts, the more will his finer feelings be blunted, 
and the nobler attributes of his nature be impaired. 
The less we see and hear of the savage game, the more 
we shall despise it. Happily we are being carried away 
from such times and scenes, as fast as the revolutions 
of the seasons can carry us. 

In times of peace when men’s minds are active and 
enterprising, facilities of a pacific character multiply 
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with amazing rapidity. What a mighty stride has been 
made in civilization since the battle of Waterloo ! 
What imperishable laurels have thought and moral 
power won since then! Since then poetry, science, and 
art have developed Europe’s mind, and decked it 
with glory. The steam printing press, the railroad, the 
electric telegraph, systems of penny postage, have each 
and all been and are antagonistic elements to the war 
system. Every new invention, every fresh discovery, 
every contribution of literature, every conquest of mind 
over the crumbling empire of ignorance, does something 
to render war more loathsome, and peace more lovely. 
These and other encouragements of a similar charac- 
ter fortify me when I state that the “hour” for 
the triumph of peace principles is come, or at all eVents 
fast approaching. So much for the hour—what of the 
“man ?” 

It is necessary that the Reformer, to be equal to the 
work, should possess more than ordinary qualifications. 
He should be a man of experience, of foresight, of en- 
ergy of character, of decision of purpose, of disinter- 
estedness. He should be one in whom the people should 
place confidence, to whom the nation might look with 
hope. I may be wrong in judgment, but I think I am 
not saying too much when I state, that Richard Cobden 
possesses those capabilities. I will not be guilty, if I 
can help it, of an immoderate degree of hero worship. 
That Cobden is a man of experience, I fancy no one can 
doubt. He had read much, thought much, and I believe 
travelled a good deal, previous to his joining the Anti- 
Corn Law League. The intimate acquaintance he pos- 
sessed of the internal constitution of that magnificent 
organization, of the mainsprings of its action, its rami- 
fications and working, must have materially lengthened 
and strengthened his experience. The opportunities he 
has since had in feeling the pulse of continental peoples 
and ascertaining the states of thought and feeling of 
the best writers and statesmen of the continent, must have 
greatly enlarged his fund of useful and practical know- 
ledge. That he possesses foresight, the whole of his past 
history abundantly testifies. He must have known previ- 
ous to his committing himself to the agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, that the time for action was 
come, that public opinion was ripe for the change. He 
continually did his best to banish all party feeling from 
the agitation. He went into the heart of the agricultural 
districts, and brought budgets of facts before the tenant- 
farmers and farm-labourers to convince them that their 
interests were bound up with the interests of the nation 
generally. When large portions of the labouring clas- 
ses looked suspiciously on the League, he showed them 
with equal clearness, that it was their question. 
And when the question was virtually settled in the 
House of Commons under the sanction of Sir Robert 
Peel, he spoke to the members of the House of Lords, 
and told them, and proved to them, that it was useless 
for them to attempt to resist the united will of the 
nation. 

That Cobden possesses the other characteristic ele- 
ments requisite to constitute the great Reformer might 
with ease be proved by referring to his past actions. 
Perhaps decision of character is one of the most import- 
ant principles that such a man should possess. Cobden 
did not put his hand to the plough and look back. 
When once he committed himself to the movement, it 
was for better or for worse. . When he rose for the first 
time in the House of Commons he was met with almost 
every kind of disreputable opposition. Hisses, noises of 
many descriptions pealed around him from almost every 
side of the house. He was not to be put down. Strong 
in the integrity of his purpose, and the righteousness of 
his principles, he maintained his ground. When he was 

accused by Sir Robert Peel of abetting assassinations, the 
equanimity of his temper was scarcely disturbed. He 








sought open and honourable means to wipe away the as- 
persion and vindicate his character. 

That he possesses confidence is also sufficiently mani- 
fest, from the manner in which he has been universally re- 
ceived whereverhe has gone either in this or other coun- 
tries. The unprecedented manner in which the people 
subscribed him a testimonial as an acknowledgement of 
the services he rendered his country is another proof of 
the large amount of public confidence he possesses. The 
eagerness with which his speeches were read by the peo- 
ple of this country when he visited the principal cities of 
the Continent, is an additional testimony. These is no 
necessity to multiply instances. 

There is another feature in Mr. Cobden’s character 
which I cannot pass over in silence—I mean his mo- 
desty. This was frequently exhibited when the Anti- 
Corn Law League was in the glory of its strength and 
popularity. During the memorable discussion on the 
corn laws in the House of Commons, in 1846, when the 
monopolist party were defeated, no expression during 
that debate struck me more powerfully than the one ut- 
tered by him in reference to his opponents. ‘‘ Come,” 
said he, ‘‘ let us claim to ourselves no party victory.” 
At the very eve of the triumph, when he was the most 
popular man in the house or the country; when glad- 


dened millions were weaving a wreath of laurels for his . 


brow, when Prime Ministers paid homage to his power, 
and complimented him for his moral worth, he did not 
forget that dignified respect due to a defeated party. At 
that sublime meeting in Manchester, when the Anti-Corn 
Law League was dissolved, when its elements were sent 
back to their original soil to be re-assimilated in future 
organizations, sentiments breathing the same spirit were 
uttered by him. During his subsequent tour in other 
lands, he frequently stated when complimented by elo- 
quent tongues, that such praise was not due to him, but 
to his coadjutors in England. 

There is another feature still more practically valu- 
able to the Reformer who undertakes any arduous en- 
terprise. That is faith. Richard Cobden has full faith 
in his principles. He has unlimited confidence in their 
necessary tendencies and consequences. That such 
might be said in reference to many of the editors and 
writers in several of the daily and weekly newspapers 
there is very great doubt. What a sad falling off bas 
been witnessed in connexion with many of them. They 
must have given in their adherence to the principles of 
free trade for the sake of expediency or some other acci- 
dental circumstance, or they could not have fully fa- 
thomed ‘the depths of the doctrines they espoused. 
The same may be said in reference to many who gave 
their votes for a repeal of the corn laws. Never did Mr. 
Cobden speak more truly than when he stated in the 
House of Commons, on Friday the 18th inst., that the 
spirit of free trade did not exist in the Government or in 
that house. Many of these men cannot fully under- 
stand, or do not fully believe the practicability of the 
doctrines they have advocated. Not so Richard Cobden. 
He sees their integrity, their applicability, and their 
consequent usefulness. He is not afraid of the issue. He 
evidently did not say that free trade would do much to 
supersede war, merely for the purpose of gaining con- 
verts to his cause. He saw that such a result would be 
the inevitable consequence of the operation of the prin- 
ciples he proclaimed. He is not to be frightened by the 
hue and cry of a French invasion. 

But why am I complimenting Mr. Cobden so highly, 
and lauding his virtues in so superlative a manner. 
do not do so for the sake of praise, That would be as 
profitless as it were contemptible. Neither am I for- 
getful of the other noble-minded men who struggled 
with him. I am only desirous to show that there is at 
this time a great work to do, and that it is requisite that 


some man equal to the task should commit himself to it. | 
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i in the face of Europe, to stand in the way of govern- 
ments usurping the rights and liberties of the wealth- 
|| producing masses, to raise his voice sufficiently high to 
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It is requisite that he should vindicate right principles 


command the attention and consideration of continental 
peoples, to look over the heads of kings and conquerors, 
and proclaim to listening humanity that the time is fast 
coming for the death and burial of war and all its 
ghastly associations. And in my opinion Richard Cob- 

den is such a man. 
I would not for a moment say that it is in his power 
to do all the desired work. He could no more do that 
than he could have repealed the corn laws by himself. 
Every man must do his best if the injustice of cabinets 
and power of aristocracy are to be checked. Every le- 
gitimate agency should be used. The Peace Society 
aud the League of Universal Brotherhood, headed by that 
good and great man Elihu Burritt, have a tremendous 
work to perform. Such men as Dr. Bowring and several 
others of a similar stamp of mind and tendency of dis- 
position, who preside over the opinion of the nation by 
the sovereign power of the pen or the tongue, are of in- 
calculable importance. Every man, however exalted or 
humble his sphere, whose words and actions are fragrant 
with the pacific spirit, and whose aspirations are di- 
rected towards a nobler state and condition of humanity 
is called on to exert himself io the utmost in the holy 
enterprise. While the Duke of Wellington lives to write 
silly letters, and Lord John Russell unfolds belligerent 
budgets, and Lord Palmerston is actuated by a meddling 
spirit, some decided effort is called for. While Louis 
Philippe* insidiously trys to undermine the liberties of 
his countrymen by an organized physical force raised 
under a pretext of protecting himself from the hand of 
the assassin, and the institutions of his country from fo- 
reign usurpation ; while Prince Metternich aims at resist- 
ing the progress of freedom in Swiss Cantons and Italian 
provinces by similar means, and whenthis is being done in 
decided antagonism to the general wish and aspirations of 
the teeming millions of France, Switzerland, and Italy, I 
say the time is come for some gigantic movement in fa- 
your of peace and liberty. As England has taken the 
lead in establishing free trade principles, and other na- 
tions are imitating her example; asea deep and broad 
foundation has been laid by the efforts of centuries on 
which may be erected a grander superstructure of en- 
lightenment and independence throughout the world 
than has yet existed ; certainly, undersuch circumstances, 
England may give another brilliant example in teaching 
the nations how to live without the interposition of the 
bloody hand of war. She can do it. The requisite 
agencies are within her own reach and beneath her 
own controul. She is preparing herself to rise up 
and assert in the face of earth and heaven, that 
the time of her deliverance draweth nigh. What 
better time for some heroic man, commanding po- 
pularity and confidence, to start up and con- 
secrate himself to the annihilation of the war spirit, 
or atall events the war systems of Europe. Nothing 
short of a man of extensive reputation, of incorruptible 
integrity, of a magnanimous will, would be equal to the 
work. When Cobden speaks Europe listens to him. All 
civilized nations are his'audience. The speeches which 
he has recently delivered in Lancashire were translated 
in almost all the leading journals of the old world. Very 
likely they were also reprinted throughout America. 
They. cannot be read by any people without producing a 
salutary effect. They are laden with the spirit of that 
immortal sentence—‘‘ Peace on earth, good will among 
men.” It was a happy expression of his in the House 
of Commons a few nights since, when he stated, per- 
haps boasted, that he represented the principal consti- 
* This paper was writtep previous to the late memorable French 
Revolutiou. 





tuency in England, and that meetings condemnatory of 
any plan of increasing our war expenses had been held 
in every town in that constituency. He said he men- 
tioned the fact, so that it might go side by side with 
Lord John Russell’s speech, to satisfy the world that a 
majority of the English people were not apprehensive of 
a foreign invasion, and that they were desirous of liv- 
ing in peace with all mankind. 

Iam not so enthusiastic as to imagine that we are 
about to have a millennium in the course of a year or an 
age. I cannot expect that war establishments, which 
are so deeply rooted in the historic associations of the 
world, are to be uprooted ina short time. I have not 
forgotten that the progress of humanity is slow. But 
there is a tide in the affairs of nations, as well as of 
men, and if taken at the ebb may—aye, and certainly 
will—flow on to fortune. Pent up waters sometimes 
break through their boundaries and carry away before 
them the accumulated rubbish of ages. The present is 
a felicitous period to make a broad and deep impression. 
The genius of improvement is manifesting itself in Spain, 
in Italy, in France, and Germany. The great stream of 
social and political events, throughout the wide conti- 
nent of humanity, flows onward in the most favourable 
direction. The notes of liberty are heard ringing from 
Palermo to Paris, from Lisbon to the shores of the 
Baltic. Similar feelings are agitating the inhabitants of 
Manchester and Milan, of Rouen and Vienna. I have 
reason to belicve that Richard Cobden is fully alive to 
the startling character of the times. I hope he is fully 
sensible of his influence and responsibilities. I hope his 
modesty will not overcome his energetic and enterpris- 
ing nature. I hope he will take advantage of the posi- 
tion he occupies and the opportunities presented to him. 
Let him act up to his abilities and the exigencies of the 
age. Let him instruct the ignorant and rebuke the un- 
faithful. Let him perseveringly resist any further en- 
croachments on the public purse for war purposes, and 
call on the public to support him. Let him call for re- 
trenchment till the expenditure be squared with the in- 
come. If need be let him do what the illustrious Pym 
did ages since, by moving amendments on votes of sup- 
plies till the grievances of the people are redressed. If 
there be any necessity for such a line of conduct, and if 
he pursue it, he may rely on general support out of 
doors. Such a course of proceedings well sustained 
would bring any Government toa stand still. Let him 
attend large public meetings in his own country, and 
gather wp, as it were, in his own hands, the prevailing 
sentiment of the nation in reference to war, and then 
pass over to France and other parts of continental Eu- 
rope, and echo the fraternal greetings of his own coun- 
trymen to all who are disposed for peace and brother- 
hood there. But it is not for me to particularize what 
he can do or what he should do. Considering all the 
bearings of the case, I think Iam justified in stating, 
that it is peculiarly in his power to become the modern 
missionary of peace and good will among men. Sucha 
mission would be worthy of the great apostle of free 
trade, of England, of the nineteenth century, and of 
humanity, and the glorious destiny which the future has 
in store for it. 
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REMARKABLE DREAMS. 
WARNINGS AND PROVIDENCES. 
(Continued from page 174.) 
We are indebted to a valued correspondent for the 


following singular dream. 
In the year 1795, the Rev. George Biddulph, at that 
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| time chaplain to the Earl of , and my college 
associate, was in London; we spent much time toge- 
ther, and as he was a man of an earnest, serious turn 
of mind, our conversation was very much on religious 
subjects, he being anxious to dissever me from the free- 
thinking principles of French and German philosophy 
to which I was at that time much addicted. 

One day being together at Woolwich, we took a stroll 
on Blackheath, when we accidentally came upon a young 
man, who, having been overturned in a gig, had slightly 
injured his arm. ‘The little service which we were en- 
abled to render him, led to our spending the remainder 
of the day together, and as it was then hardly past 
noon, this consisted of several hours, which were suf- 
ficient to enable young men socially inclined, to become 
tolerably familiar before parting. 

Our new acquaintance informed us, that he was 
Lieutenant Macintosh, in the service of the East India 
Company, and that the following day he was to embark 
for his destination. He was a young man of remark- 
ably prepossessing appearance and lively manners. Inthe 
course of conversation some words dropped from my- 
self, with reference to an unfinished argument with my 
clerica! friend, on our often contested religious subjects. 
This led to the discovery that the young soldier was even 
more sceptically disposed than myself, and now with 
such an ally, the argument was resumed and continued 
till we were about to part, when the Lieutenant, assert- 
ing his positive belief in no other life than the present, 
declared that, if after death, his soul really existed— 
and he died before his new clerical acquaintance,—he 
would pay him a visit and confess his error, and adding, 
that he wonld not fail to enlighten me also. 

We parted, and we saw the lieutenant no more, at 
least in this life. One remark I must make in this place, 
which is of importance, namely, that although the lieu- 
tenant had told us his name, he had not mentioned his 
family, nor his native place, nor had we inquired about 
them, and after that time neither of us thought more of 
him I believe, than is commonly thought of any passing, 
agreeable acquaintance who has enabled us to spend an 
hour or two pleasantly. 

One night however, about three years afterwards, 
I dreamed that I was sitting in my library as usual, 
when the door opened and a young man entered, whom 
I immediately recognised to be Lieutenant Macintosh, 
though he was then wearing a captain’s uniform. He 
looked much sunburnt as one might naturally expect a 
man to be after about three year’s exposure toa trophical 
sun. His countenance however was grave, and there 
was a peculiar expression in it, that even in my dream, 
excited an unusual degree of attention. I motioned to 
him to be seated, and without addressing him, waited 
for him to speak ; he did so immediately, and his words 
were these,— 

“I promised when we were at Woolwich, together, 
to visit you if Idied. Iam dead, and have now kept my 
word. You can tell all your friends who are sceptics, 
that the soul does not perish with the body.” 

When these words were ended, I awoke, and so dis- 
tinctly were they as it seemed impressed upon my senses 
that for the moment I could not believe but that they 
had been spoken to me by the actual tongue of man. 
I convinced myself that the chamber was empty, and 
then remembering that immediately before going to bed 
Ihad been reading the mystical writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, I persuaded myself that this was but the 
effect of my excited imagination, and again slept. 

The next morning I regarded it merely as an ordinary 
dream. Iwas not a little surprised, therefore, when 
early in the day, I received a visit from my friend Bid- 
dulph, who instantly accosted me with the inquiry, whe- 
ther I had heard any news of that Lieutenant Macin- 
tosh, whose acquaintance we had accidentally made 
three years before. I related my dream. “ Strange in. 











deed,’’ he said, ‘‘then of a truth he is dead!” He then 
related that the preceding night he also had a similar 
dream, with this difference, that it was twice repeated, 
and that each time he was desired to write to 

in Invernesshire, where lived his mother and sister, and 
to inform them of his death; the apparition in the 
dream adding each time, that his death would bea 
great affliction to them, and therefore he laid it ear- 
nestly upon him to offer them all the consolation in his 
power.” 

After the first dream, Biddulph, like myself, in awak- 
ing, had persuaded himself, that it was merely a dream, 
and after some time had again slept, when it was re- 
peated precisely as before, and then on waking, he had 
risen and written down not only the address, but a let- 
ter to the clergyman of the parish, inquiring from him 
if a family such as had been intimated to him, lived at 
the place mentioned, but without giving him the reasons 
for this inquiry. ; 

When day came however, the whole thing seemed to 
him so extraordinary, that he determined to come and 
consult with me who had known the young man equally 
as well as himself, before he took any decided step. 

The whgle thing appeared so strange, and so contrary 
to all humian experience, that I could only advise him 
to send the letter which he had written to the clergy- 
man, and be guided by his answer. We resolved not 
to mention the subject to any one, but we noted down 
the date and hour of these remarkable dreams. A few 
posts afterwards settled the whole thing. Mrs. Macin- 
tosh and her daughter were living, as had been told in 
the dream at ————, and the clergyman added, “ that 
he hoped his correspondent had news to communi- 
cate respecting Captain Macintosh, about whom they 
were anxious. Thus two points were proved ; our lieu- 
tenant had become a captain, and his mother and sister 
were living at the address communicated in this dream, 
as a natural inference, therefore, the third fact was 
true also. 

As the best means of communicating the sad intelli- 
gence he had so singularly received, Biddulph deter- 
mined to make a journey at once into Invernesshire ; 
he did so, and singularly enough, that visit ended in his 
marrying Miss Matintosh. 

In the course of a few months official tidings came of 
the death of Captain Macintosh, who had died by a coup 
de soleilwhile hunting up the country with a party of 
brother officers, and the time of his death exactly cor- 
responded with that of our dreams. 


The following dream which in one respect corres- 
ponds with the foregoing, was written down by a general 


officer at the request of Lady B , to whom he 
related it, and is communicated to us by the daughter 
of the gentleman in question. 

The relation of a circumstance that occurred to me 
when I was a subaltern, and quartered at Plymouth 
Dock, in the year 1786. 

My captain (Downing) having obtained leave of ab- 
sence, the command of the company devolved on me, 
and he informed me on leaving that he had promised a 
furlough to aman named Russell, and directed me to 
give it to him when he required it. I sent for Russell, 
and informed him that whenever he wished, I would 
sign him a furlough by desire of the captain. Some 
time elapsed but he did not ask for it. Ihad one night 
a party of brother officers in my room, and it came on 
so dreadful a night of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
that they could not get away until near daylight; I 
then told my servant when going to bed, not on any ac- 
count to disturb me till I had got a good sleep. 

It was scarcely daylight when my servant came in, 
and told me that Russell had called to get his furlough 
signed. Iwas very angry at being disturbed, but he 
said that Russell was so impatient, that he abused him 
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and threatened to go without it if it was not signed. I 
desired him to go out and not disturb me again. In 
about two hours he returned and informed me that 
Sergeant B and his wife were murdered 
over at the Obelisk at Mount Edgecombe, (the Ser- 
geant was stationed there in charge of a battery). This 
information made me start up, and on going into 
the next room, I saw Russell’s furlough laying on 
the table, I asked my servant where he was, and 
he told me that he had gone off; I then enquired 
who had brought the intelligence of the murder, 
and he said it was the doctor who had been attending 
Mrs. B , who had been very ill. It struck me as 
very strange that Russell should be so impatient to go 
off that morning, when he might have gone on any 
other day, and at his leisure,so I ordered the whole of 
the company to go in search of him all over the town, 
and to bring him to the guard-room; he was found in 
an obscure part of the town and brought, as directed, 
to the guard-room. I went to interrogate him as to his 
conduct, and asked him where he was the night before, 
he replied that he was in the barracks, and had an- 
swered his name at roll call. The orderly confirmed 
this, but added, “that he was bloody whey.he came 
to barracks.”’ I enquired how that happened, when he 
said, ‘‘ some sailors had invited him to drink, and then 
wanted him to pay, which, on his refusing to do, they 
had a fight.” I enquired where were his necessaries, 
but this he would not discover, so I sent to the place 
where he had been concealed and there his clothes were 
found ; on examining them several articles were marked 
with the names of B , and his wife. I then had 
no doubt left, as to his being the perpetrator of the 
murder and had him committed. 

While the inquest was sitting, he sent forme to speak 
to him in private; this I would not do, but took my 
pay-sergeant with me as a witness to whatever he had 
to communicate. He acknowledged that he was the 
murderer ; he told me he went to the house and found 
Mrs. B—— in bed; she asked him what he wanted, and 
desired him to go away, for that Sergeant B—— would 
be very angry at finding him there. He then took up 
an axe and struck her with it, and murdered her; he 
then commenced ransacking the house, and while thus 
employed he heard the sergeant coming home. He 
placed himself behind the door, and on his entering he 
struck him with the axe and murdered him also. He 
then collected every article he could get, and carried 
them to Plymouth Dock, where he pawned whatever he 
could get money for. He was disappointed of getting 
thirty guineas, which it was understood B carried 
about with him in a leathern belt, and to obtain which 
was the principal inducement to his committing the 
murder. He was sent to Exeter Jail to await the ap- 
proaching assizes. 

Shortly after this occurrence (which took place in 
June or July, 1786,) I dreamed that Sergeant B—— 
appeared to me just as I had seen him lying on the floor 
of his house (and a horrid figure he was), that he held 
out his hand to me, that I gave him mine, and that he 
pulled me up close to him by an irresistible force; and 
that I requested him not to bloody me, to which he re- 
plied that he would not, but that he had a request to 
make of me, which was, that I would have justice done 
to his family for his murder; that he had a sister living 
in Hamilton Bawn, county Derry, whom he requested I 
would inform of the circumstance. I fell asleep, and 
again dreamed the same dream, which awoke me, and 
having the impression on my mind’ that I had twice 
been warned in my dream, I got up and wrote down the 
direction with my pencil; and in the morning as soon 
as I got up, I wrote a letter and directed it accordingly, 
and in less than a fortnight Miss B—— was in my quar- 
ters. 














To the above may be added a few words from the let- 
ter of the lady to whom we are indebted for the above. 

Sergeant B—— and his wife had no family, and no 
one in Plymouth knew anything either of his native 
place or his relations. He was stationed at a distance 
from the rest of the regiment, and was wealthy for a 
man in his station, which was the cause of his murder. 
The important event in the dream was the disclosure of 
the name and residence of his sister, his nearest relative, 
who was a single and unprotected woman. My father 
had never heard the name of the village where she 
lived, and lest he might forget it he wrote it with his 
pencil in the dark, and the next morning sent off his 
letter on what might appear a visionary errand. The 
murderer had been discovered without a dream; it 
seems, therefore, only an additional proof that nothing 
which concerns his creatures is beneath the notice of a 
merciful Providence. The sergeant was a person of 
piety, so I believe was his sister, and although the sum 
of thirty pounds may appear small, yet to one in her 
station it was great; at all events God did not permit the 
unfortunate sergeant’s dearest and nearest relative to be 
deprived of her just rights. She came all the way out of 
Ireland to Plymouth, which was in those days a serious 
undertaking, and proved her right to the possessions of 
her late brother. 


The following singular narrative has been kindly com- 
municated to us by a lady from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A dreadful storm raged for several days on the coast 
of Holland. One night during its continuance the wife 
of a fisherman, who lived in a hut on the shore, woke 
her husband, saying that she had had a frightful dream, 
in which she had seen a wreck not far from the shore, 
and that even then she fancied she could hear the cries 
of distress. The husband listened, but could perceive 
nothing but the raging of the storm and the thundering 
of the heaving billows which beat upon the shore. He 
therefore urged his wife to sleep again, treating it as the 
excitement merely of a frightful dream. 

The wife, who had in vain urged her husband to take 
his boat to ascertain, at all events, whether a wreck 
really were in the situation she had dreamed of, after 
some time composed herself to sleep, and again dreamed 
precisely as before. Again she awoke her husband and 
told him her dream, describing to him exactly the spot 
where the wreck appeared to lie, and the miserably pe- 
rishing state of the few survivors, whose cries seemed 
still to ring in her ears. 

The husband, who had no inclination to brave all the 
horrors of this stormy night in his boat merely on the 
strength of his wife’s dream, positively refused and 
treated it all asa mere fancy caused by the tumult of 
the storm. The wife, on the contrary, on whose mind 
the dream had made the impression of absolute truth, 
and who was a woman of great resolution and courage, 
and quite competent to the management of a boat, 
as many of these fishermens’ wives are, determined to 
go out by herself to rescue the unfortunate wretches 
who, she was convinced, stood in such need of help. 
The man, however, either shamed by her courage or un- 
willing that she should peril herself alone in such a ha- 
zardous attempt and finding every effcrt to alter her pur- 
pose vain, consented to accompany her. The boat there- 
fore was launched, she directing, according to her dream, 
the course in which they should steer. 

Before long they discovered that the dream really was 
true: at the very point where she had stated, lay the 
wreck with several human beings fastened upon it (as 
far as I can recollect about ten) some dead and the 
others in the most dreadful state of hunger and destitu- 
tion, and consequently reduced to such a degree of 
weakness that their voices were scarcely audible above 
a whisper, so that the cries of distress which she seemed 
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to hear did not proceed from them, The few survivors 
were taken by the fisherman and his wife into their 
boat ahd conveyed to their hut. where such assistance 
was given them as their small means could afford, but 
which sufficed until better aid could be obtained. 

The shipwrecked vessel was the British Queen; the 
captain, whose name was Grainger, was unfortunately 
one of the dead. 

One of the sailors who was saved, when he was able 
to continue his voyage, was brought to my father’s 
house under very peculiar circumstances. At that time 
the press-gangs were the pests of our sea-port towns, 
and this poor fellow being in danger of being taken by 
one of them was secreted for some time in a garret in 
our house, indeed, until another ship could be found 
for him. 

This fear of the press-gang made as great an impres- 
sion on our youthful minds as the dream of the fisher- 
man’s wife, which had been so miraculously the means 
of saving the poor man; and our sympathy with his 
sufferings and our indignation against this legalised op- 
pression, which made the press-gang the dread of our 
neighbourhood, were, as may be conceived, very great. 


eee 


FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


[Great interest having been excited of late by every 
thing relating to the important movement in France, we 
have been requested to give translations of the two 
great Revolutionay Songs. The versions with which 
the public are at present acquainted being very imper- 
fect, we present the following, not as imagining them to 
be the best possible, but as being, at all events, nearer 
to the originals than any we are acquainted with. 

Of the Marseillaise Hymn we must, however, remark, 
that it belongs altogether to the First Revolution, and 
as such is connected in some degree with many dreadful 
scenes of outrage and bloodshed. It can only properly 
be sung in the present pacific Revolution, by giving a 
pacific and moral force construction to its very powerful 
words, and this has been probably felt, as it has been 
almost superseded by the ‘‘ Mourir pour la Patrie,” a 
song very inferior in merit, but more appropriate to the 
spirit of the time.—Epbs. ] 


THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN.* 


Come on, ye sons of France to glory, 
The day of freedom is at hand ; 
With flaunting banner stained and gory 
Against you comes the tyrant-band. 
Do you not hear by field and forest 
The murmur of the ruffian foe ? 
He comes your homes to overthrow, 
To fill your hearts with woe the sorest ! 
Arm, arm! ye valiant men! 
Unsheathe the righteous sword! 
March on, march on! the tyrants’ blood 
Like waters shall be poured. 


What seeks this horde, these sons of serfdom, 
. These tools of kings’ confederate-crime ? 
For whom are meant these bonds ignoble, 

These fetters forged in ancient time ? 
On us, is made this fierce aggression! 

Let righteous anger in us burn! 

*Tis we that they would dare to spurn, 
And bow beneath their old oppression! 

Arm, arm! ye valiant men! etc. 





* For the origin of this hymn see Vol, Il, of this Journal, 
p. 118, 








What! shall the cohorts of the stranger 
Lay down the law within our home? 

What! shall the mercenary legions 
Our haughty warriors overcothe ? 

Great God! shall hands by chains degraded 
Have power to make us also slaves! 
Shall we behold, by despot-knaves 

Our fate controlled, our rights invaded! 
Arm, arm! ye valiant men! ete. 


Ye tyrants tremble, false and cruel, 

Ye curse and shame of all mankind! 
Your parricidal schemes, ye crafty 

Their proper fate, at length, shall find! 
And if, in deadly contest closing, 

Our noble, youthful heroes fall, 

The earth fresh thousands forth shall call, 
And rouse herself your power opposing ! 

Arm, arm! ye valiant men! etc. 


As warriors, Frenchmen, brave and noble, 
Go forth! and wisely strike the blow, 

Yet spare the abject slave, misguided 
Who is compelled to call you foe! 

But spare no despot blood-polluted ! 
Nor spare the tools of fraud and force, 
Those tigers who have no remorse 

By deeds of tyranny imbruted! 
Arm, arm! ye valiant men! etc. 


Oh love of country, sacred passion ! 
Do thou the arm avenging guide! 
And Liberty, dear mountain maiden, 
Go thou, and combat by our side! 
Oh make, oh make, our banner glorious! 
And aid with thy heroic tone, 
That as they die our foes may own 
Thy triumph, and our cause victorious ! 
Arm, arm! ye valiant men! 
Unsheathe the righteous sword ! 
March on, march on! the tyrants’ blood 
Like waters shall be poured! 


‘*MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE!” 
FOR OUR COUNTRY TO DIE! 


By the loud cannon’s fierce commotion, 
France calls her children to the strife ; 
On! says the soldier’s warm devotion ! 
Our mother ’tis that needs our life ! 
For our country to die! for our country to die! 
Is a glorious fate for which brave men may sigh! 


For us, my friends, who poor and lonely, 
Who here unseen must yield our breath, 
For France, and for her freedom only, 
We can at least devote our death! 
For our country to die! for our country to die 
Is a glorious fate, for which brave men may sigh! 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


{This letter arrived too late to appear in the body of the 
journal. We prefer giving it here to delaying it. Those 
which follow will occupy a more prominent position,—Eds. | 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(For Howitt’s Journal.) 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


Dear Friends, 

In common with all the People of Progress, you 
have rejoiced at the last and grandest French Revolution. 
Never since the day of Pentecost was there such a scene of en- 
thusiastic fervour, of sacrificing devotion. The Kingof Trade 
has been conquered by the Man of Work. The most commer- 
cial of monarchies has fallen before the Republic of industry. 
It dared a suffering people until the veins of indignation burst 
in blood, and then it ignominiously fled, leaving behind it a 
sanguine stain as a remembrance of its steps, and pitied by the 
people whose magnanimous power it had provoked. 

When the great event of February, the main facts of which 
have already electrified the world, occurred in France, I was 
engaged ina missionary tour in the South West of England. 
While lecturing at Southampton to a large audience, I instanced 
the first French Revolution, with its grand episodes of Mira- 
beau, Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, Robespierre, and Bo- 
naparte, as the greatest example of poetry in secular history, 
as a magnificent historic epic; and when, as an acknowledge- 
ment of the truth of that declaration, it was impulsively re- 
ceived by three distinct rounds of applause ; I little thought 
that at that time, at that moment perhaps, events of a new 
Revolution were occurring in Paris, as poetic, nay, more po- 
etic, in their scope and tendency, than those even of 89. When 
I was in Poole, however, the radiant face of the great God of 
Revolutions beamed on all the world from Paris, and ata 
meeting held in the town hall of Poole, by a little party of 
progressives, I announced the new sovereignty of the people, 
and made known my intention of proceeding to Paris. I then 
returned to Southampton, and after lecturing while waiting for 
the steamer, at Fordingbridge, I departed for France, bearing 
with me an address of sympathy to the French Provisional 
Government, from the Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment at Southampton. This will, I trust, be but the 
first of the addresses, which I shall have to present during my 
stay here. The International League and the Chartists have set 
the good example of thus fraternizing with the French people. 
The members of the Bond of Brotherhood, the Communist 
Church, and the Co-operative Societies, should follow this ex- 
ample. A meeting for this purpose should be held in every 
town in England. Whatever the governments have been, let 
us endeavour to show to the French nation, that the English 
people are their brethren. Let us fraternize with them, let us 
express that fraternization by addresses of sympathy, and that 
spirit of warfare which has so long existed between two great 
nations, will be elevated into a spirit of emulation, as to which 
shall best serve the cause of pacific progr.ss. The movement 
of 1848, is not only French—it is the Lcginning of a European 
Revolution. Italy, Germany, Spain, already shake their chains 
aspiring to be free. In Paris, the Swiss, the Germans, the 
Americans, and the Negroes, have, by meetings and deputations, 
paid their homage to the Revolution of France. Nor is Eng- 
land behind hand in her sympathies, somewhat secret though 
they may be. Seldom have I been so delightedly astonished, 
as I was, when I discovered, during my south-western tour, 
the immense feeling arising amongst the English population. 
This feeling I am convinced is not confined to the working men, 
but extends to the middle classes. Wealthy tradesmen, and 
even farmers, have found out that our taxation is too high, and 
that they must and will have a cheaper form of government. 

I landed from Southampton at Havre, and had there to 
await the greater part of the day, the departure of the train. 
During my stay I walked about the town. The public edifices 
and the offices of the Municipal Government were profusely 
placarded with the proclamations of the Provisional Govern- 





ment, There was also a proclamation of the Mayor, calling upon 
the people under his jurisdiction, to recognize the Republie, 
and another impressing upon all good citizens the duty of a 
speedy payment of their taxes. The Bank also had a notice 
upon the walls, stating its ability to cash its notes. This ability 
was being tested. One side of the street in which the bank is 
situated, was filled with a file of men and women, who re- 
quired their money. They were admitted six at a time, and 
their demands were met. While watching the procession, a 
scene truly French occurred. Anold French beggar with a 
erafty comical look, appeared among them with an uncorked 
bottle, the neck of which hung downwards, slung over his 
back. The inference was, that where there was nothing, no- 
thing could be got, that where there was nothing within, no- 
thing could come out. The crowd shook with laughter, but as 
far as the bank was concerned, the exhibition did not apply. 
Otherwise a few National Guards preserved the greatest possi- 
ble order. In other respects Havre presented its usual ap- 
pearance, with the exception, that a change was observed in 
the tricolor— 


“Of three bright colours, each divine, 
And braided as an heavenly sign.” 


This alteration thus occurred. The original colour of the first 
French Revolution was green, from the ircumstance that Ca- 
mille Desmoulins decorated himself with the branches of the 
trees which grew in the Palais Royal, and that this example 
was followed by the crowd which was collected there, which 
caused the first great outbreak. During the progress of events 
however, the Orleans branch artfully managed to weave the 
blue and red colours of their livery, with the white flag of the 
Bourbon family. This was the first French tricolor—ar- 
ranged from the flag staff—blue, white, and red. Such also 
was of course the tricolor of July, 1830, when the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons, in the person of Louis Philippe, ac- 
quired the monarchy. His perfidy however, so disgraced 
** this Rainbow of the Free,” that the Republicans hoisted as 
their emblem, the drapeau rouge—the red flag. This was the 
flag under which the Revolution of February, 1848, has been 
fought and gained. Many of the students, soldiers, and others 
still wear that colour only in their cockades and scarfs. Lam- 
artine, however, as a poet, had choice associations in connec- 
tion with the tricolor. He wished that the flag of France 
should remain three coloured. The tricolor had been dis- 
graced however, and it was necessary that it should be altered. 
It has been altered, and it now floats at Havre, and at Paris, 
from the flag staff—blue, red, and white. The first flag, had 
white, the Bourbon, the monarchical colour, in the middle. 
The second tricolor has red, the Republican colour as its 
centre. The change is significant—important. I have not 
dwelt too long upon it. The new arrangement has been a 
special act of the Provisional Government. The flag also is the 
unique emblem of the French—the expression of their cha- 
racter as a military people, and a political nation, 

Iam now in Paris. I am once again in the City of Revolu- 
tions, in the midst of the students who form the mind, and in 
the midst of the working-classes who compose the strength of 
the Republic. I can but honour this Paris, where, if any where, 
bayonets are holy, and where, if any where, the God of Grace 
is the Lord of Hosts. Ina following letter I will reverendly 
tread its streets, and give some note of the aspect of its ruins, 
and of the hand writing of the future upon its walls. I will 
afterwards endeavour to shew that the great Revolution which 
has here just taken place, is not only critical, but constructive, 
not only passional, but moral, not only social, but industrial, 
not only political, but religious. 

Inthe mean while I remain, dear friends, 
Your’s faithfully, 
Goopwyn BarMByY, 


WHICH NATION GOES A-HEAD NOW? 


The English thirty years ago listened to the clamours of the 
Whigs for thorough Retrenchment and Reform. They believed 
them and gave them office. Where are the retrenchment and 
reform? The impudent Whigs are at this moment, after thirty 
years of peace, imposing new taxes. They have increased our 
war expenditure in the last thirteen years about seven millions 
per annum. They want to increase them more? They ure lay- 
ing on a fresh Income Tax into the batgain, and they find plenty 
of tools ready to vote away out money. All places, pensions, 
sineeures, and every species of corruption; is kept up, and hardly 
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@ man ventures in the house to call upon them to touch it. 
Where is this to end? What do we hope for; or wait for? If in 
thirty years of peace we have only drifted fartherinto the great 
ocean of debt, what hope for reform or the people ? 

In the last fifteen years we have abolished one bad law—the 
Corn Law. But be it remembered that this law was only im- 
posed in 1815, and that therefore if we except, and it is hardly 
worth while, the humbug of the Reform Bill, we have not really 
carried one great reform for the last half century into any of 
those regions of oppression and abuse which pfess on the ener- 
gies and comforts of the nation. We can conceive no more piti- 
ful and contemptible idea of a spiritless, grovelling, and das- 
tardly nation. In England, after all our boasts of our love of 
liberty, we submit to the daily and unexampled plunder of the 
vultures of aristocracy with the tame baseness of slaves that de- 
serve to be trodden till they are roused into the spirit of men, ur 
crushed into the mire that they so much resemble. In this 
country Reform is a Farce; and political agitation an amuse- 
ment. Any one seeing the uproar of a public meeting would 
look for a revolution the next day. But what occurs the next 
day? The man who got drunk over night, and the man who was 
drunk at the public meeting with political enthusiasm, who 
stood up, ranted, shouted, and waved his hat or his handker- 
chief, are equally sober—an4d are gone to work with the most 
asinine resolve to win a pound in the week, that the aristo- 
crats may have 17s. 6d. of it in the shape of taxation. John 
Bull, who once was a fellow of spirit, has been bewitched by the 
fairies, and stands forth Bottom the Weaver with the Ass’s Head ! 

The French Government was running the same career, and 
from 1841 to 1847 increased the debt nearly four millions sterl- 
ing. What did the French do? The most remarkable Weck’s 
Work yet upon record—Here it is— 

A NATIONAL WEEK’S WORK. 
Abolition of Monarchy ; and expulsion af Royalty. 
Grant of Universal Suffrage. 
Abolition of all Titles. 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
Separation of Church and State. 
Admission of the Claims of Labour. 
Admission of Workmen as Shareholders in Railways 
and other Works. 
Admission of an Artizan to the Ministry. 
Abolition of all Corporal Punishment in the Navy. 
Abolition of Stamps on Newspapers. 
Abolition of all Sinecures, 
Abolition of all Slavery. 

Go to John Bull—Go to Bottom the Weaver with the Ass’s 
Head, and if thou only do as much work in the next century, 
our children will have a better opinion of thee than we have. 
There is scarcely a nation in Europe which has not won some 
extension of its liberties from the impulse of the French Revo- 
lution except this impoverished, declining, and besotted country. 


THE BABY JUMPER. - 

Ever since we have had any experience of children, and the 
immense labour frequently required from nurses, especially la- 
bour of the arms, we have wondered that no machinery had been 
invented, and called in to the aid of both mothers, nurses, and 
children. What would both mother and nurse give on some oc- 
casions, if they could hand a young child over to another per- 
son, to toss it and amuse it, when they themselves are quite 
worn out, or required to do something else at the moment that 
the child will not rest without active nursing. How often would 
the child itself be enjoying a healthy and charming exercise, 
when it otherwise is compelled to lie on the floor or in the cra- 
dle, and become fretful because wanting that motion which nature 
indicates as the greatest requisite of ail young creatures, next 
to food. ? 

Our notions, however, always connected themselves with 
some piece of rather complex machinery—here is the object 
reached most completely by the simplest process in the world! 
India rubber does it all! India rubber supplies both springs and 
impetus, and wipes out all the lines of care from the child’s 
face as completely as it wipes out every soil from paper. A 
cord partly of India-rubber—a circle of wire, a little jacket sus- 
pended within it, and the child snugly buttoned into this jacket, 
and away it goes, all joy and laughter, and would not thank you 
for the best of living nurses. Once in the Baby-Jumper, and it 
is independent of nurses. It is at once nurse and nursed. Let 
but its toes touch the floor, and all is right. 

Having seen the success of this simple and invaluable Ame- 
rican invention in the family of a friend, we are enabled to speak 
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of it as it deserves, The American poet is serious when he 
says— 
The infant that, in modest days of yore, 
Was wont to lie and kick upon the floor,— 
That found its happiness in peaceful nap 
In mother’s arms, or nurse’s soothing lap, 
That never scorned to vent its rage in squalls ; 
And try its little lungs in deafening bawls ;— 
Now, holding such small things its mind beneath, 
Learns Calisthenics ere it cuts its teeth, 
And while, in quiet, nurse or mother sleeps, 
In ‘‘ Baby-Jumper” takes elastic leaps. 


A PRETTY PARLIAMENT. 

Why do we hear such outcries from Ministers for the aug- 
mentation of our National Defences? Why do we pay Twenty 
Millions a year for naval and military establishments in time of 
peace, besides Twenty-cight Millions a year for interest of a War 
Debt, and only six millions for all other Government charges ? 
Why do we pay 17s, 6d, in the pound for military expenses, 
and the nineteenth part of a farthing for education? Why have 
we such distress in our manufacturing districts, and such a mass 
of ignorant and brutal idlers in our streets, ready for plunder 
and destruction? Behold the answer! And in the name of com. 
mon sense, people of England, reflect seriously upon it! 

The number of Military and Naval Men who have seats in the 
House of Commons is One Hundred and Forty-three, viz.— 
Admirals 
Lieutenant-Generals 
Major-Gencrals 

22 Colonels 

28 Lieutenant-Colonels 

16 Majors 

43 Cuptains in the Army and Navy 

21 Lieutenants ditto 

4 Corncts 
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Besides upwards of 100 Military and Naval Officers in the House 
of Lords, and a large proportion of both Houses of Parliament, 
who, though not actually Officers themselves, have Members of 
their families in the Army or Navy. - 

Ought these men to sit in Parliament and vote the moncy of 
the people into their own pockets? Is not the fact that they do 
80, a sufficient explanation why our military expenditure is in- 
creased upwards of Seven Millions in the coursé of the year 1847 
over the ycar 1835—a sum greater than the produce of the In- 
come Tax, 


ARRIVAL OF MR. SULLY, THE ICARIAN AGENT AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

We are pleased to see in the Populaire, that M. Cabet has re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Sully, dated New Orleans, 8thof Febru- 
ary, announcing his arrival in that city, in order to prepare for 
the reception of the advance-guard of the Iearians, who left 
Havre on the second of the same month. He had already met 
with various gentlemen, amongst them M. Dominique Testa, M. 
Vavasseur, M. Weitling, and others, who gave him the greatest 
encouragement regarding the choice of the location for the Ica- 
rian settlement, and its ultimate success. They promise every 
co-operation and friendship. Nine different persons were anx- 
ious to accompany Mr. Sully or the advance-guard to the scttle- 
ment. 

M. Cabet, at the head of the Central Fraternal Society in Paris 
is zealous in aiding the settlement of the Republican Govern- 
ment on a firm basis, 
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